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The American Annals of the Deaf 


The AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF was founded in 1847 at the American 
School for the Deaf in Hartford, Connecticut, by the members of the faculty of that school, 
which is the first free public school for the deaf in America. Although the journal received 
the approval of the administrative school authorities, the periodical was first entirely 
sponsored by the members of the faculty. After two years the ANNALS was discontinued 
for some months but was revived by the members of the American Instructors of the Deaf 
in their first meeting in New York, N. Y., in 1850. 


In June, 1861, the publication ceased because of the War Between the States, inas- 
much as the membership was made up of northerners and southerners in almost equal 
proportion. In September, 1868, the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF resumed 
publication with the editorial office on Kendall Green, in Washington D. C., where it 
has since remained. 


The AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF is the official organ of the Conference 
of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf, which was organized in 1868, and of the 
American Instructors of the Deaf, founded in 1850. According to the Library of Congress 
it is the oldest educational publication in the United States still in existence. It is also the 
oldest journal on the education of the deaf in the world. 


The ANNALS is published five times a year, being issued in September, November, 
January, March, and May. The subscription price is $5.00 a year, payable in advance. 
If five or more copies of the ANNALS are sent to one address, the subscription price is 
$3.50 a year. Single numbers sell for one dollar, except for the January number which 
sells for $3.00. Back issues are available for 1847, 1848, 1849, 1857, and from September, 
1868, to the present. Indexes for 1847-1875, 1876-1885, 1886-1895, 1896-1905, are avail- 
able at $4.00 each. Indexes for 1906-1915, 1916-1925, 1926-1935, 1936-1945, 1946-1955, 
were issued as regular numbers of the ANNALS and may be purchased for $3.00 each. 
From 1956 indexes are included in the regular November numbers at single copy price 
All requests for subscriptions or for back numbers shovld be addressed to Editor, 
AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF, Gallaudet College, Washington 2. D. C. 


Library of Congress Catalog Card Number, 15-14404 


The American Annals of the Deaf is indexed in the following: 


The Education Index Psychological Abstracts 

The H. W. Wilson Co. American Psychological Association 
950 University Ave, 1333 16th St., N.W. 

New York 52, New York - Washington, D. C. 

DSH Abstracts Oto-, Rhino-, Laryngology 

Jerome Schein, Editor Excerpta Medica Foundation 
Gallaudet College New York Academy of Medicine Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. 2 East 103rd St., New York 29, N. Y. 


Printed by Intelligencer“Printing Co., Lancaster, Pa. Editorial office: Gallaudet 
College, Washington 2, D. C. Entered as second class matter at the Post Office at 
Lancaster, Pa., November, 25, 1953. Acceptance for mailing at the special rate of 
postage provided for in the act of February 28, 1925, authorized June 25, 1932. Sub- 
scriptions made payable to the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF may be sent to the 
Editor, Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D. C. 

THE AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF is published bi-monthly during the school 
year, appearing in the months of January, March, May, September, and November. 
The subscription is $5.00 a year, payable in advance; January number, three dollars a 
pacd other single numbers, one dollar each. The subscription for foreign countries is 

.20 a year. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Official Call for the Meeting of the Conference 


The thirty-fourth regular meeting of the Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf will be held at the Texas School for the 
Deaf, April 1-6, 1962, for the purpose of conducting the necessary busi- 
ness, including reports of the officers and chairmen of standing commit- 
tees, and the election of executive committee members, and such other 
business as may properly come before the meeting. 


William J. McClure, President 
Ben E. Hoffmeyer, Secretary 


American Speech and Hearing Association 


The Thirty-Seventh Annual Convention of the American Speech and 
Hearing Association will be held in Chicago, Ill., November 5, 6, 7, and 
8, 1961. The headquarters will be at the Hotel Sherman. 


Council for Exceptional Children 


The Council for Exceptional Children will meet in Columbus, Ohio, 
April 24-28, 1962. The headquarters will be at the Deshler-Hilton 
Hotel and the Neil House. Dr. Lloyd Graunke, Supt., Tennessee School 
for the Deaf, will have charge of the program for the deaf. Dr. Mamie 
Jones of Atlanta, Georgia, is Program Chairman. 


The Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf 


The regular summer meeting of The Alexander Graham Bell Associa- 
tion for the Deaf will be held in Detroit, Michigan, June 24-29, 1962. 
The headquarters for the meeting will be at the Statler-Hilton Hotel. 
Mrs. Harriet Kopp is General Chairman for the meeting. Dr. Mary 
Rose Costello is Program Chairman. 
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Commencement Address at Gallaudet College* 


Lynpon B. JouHnson, Vice President 
United States of America 


This is a happy moment for you of the Class of ’61. 

It is a proud moment for your families and your friends who come 
to congratulate you and wish you success in your new adventures beyond 
this campus. 

I join in those congratulations—and in admiration for your achieve- 
ments. But I have come today to challenge you and to call you to the 
higher service freedom deserves of its young. 

You are privileged young men and women. You hold an advantage— 
a very great advantage—over unnumbered millions of others your age 
throughout the world. That advantage is your college education. But 
the diploma you receive today signifying the successful completion of 
your studies is in no sense a reward—it is, in every sense, a responsibility. 

The world in which you live—the world which you are figuratively 
entering today—is a world with many hungers. 

Millions and even billions of souls on this earth hunger for nourish- 
ment of their bodies—hunger for relief from fevers and sores and physical 
afflictions—hunger for hope of escape from lives of futility and oppression. 
But throughout the world the greatest hunger of all is the hunger 
for education. 

The peoples of this earth are not crying out for tyrants and tyrannies, 
but they are pleading earnestly for teachers. Men want to learn. They 
desperately want their children to learn even if the learning consists of 
little more than how to write their names. Nurtured as we are by our 
diet of relative educational abundance,. it is difficult for Americans to 
appreciate how great is the world’s starvation for education. The hunger 
for learning is one of the strongest forces in shaping the destiny of 
this century. 

We underestimate this force to our own great disservice. 

I have gone—at our President’s request—into many lands of the world: 
lands where governments are new, where leaders are new, where freedom 
itself is still a novel and unaccustomed thing. Without exception, in 
those lands, the most earnest concern of the leadership is for the 
education of their people. 

Leaders of the emerging nations in underdeveloped areas recognize 
that only on a foundation of literacy can they succeed in building sell- 
sustaining economies to raise the standards of living for their people. 
Leaders of such nations know that free governments cannot function 
responsibly or successfully without a deep layer of literacy among the 
electorate. In many of the newly-independent nations, there is a grim 
and deadly race against time in the efforts to overcome illiteracy before 
ignorance itself overwhelms and destroys the meaning of independence 
itself. 

This is the challenge I would lay before you today. 

School buildings and classrooms are a universal need of the free worl | 
—including our own country. But the little white-walled schoolhouses 
scattered about the distant lands are not enough of themselves. 


- * The address was delivered at Gallaudet College, May 29, 1961. 
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The challenge is too massive and too pressing. We must effectively 
and quickly raise the level of literacy and learning of millions in the 
non-Communist world. That cannot be done by traditional classroom 
teaching alone. 

I believe that we should undertake a fresh, purposeful and imaginative 
mobilization of our talents and our technology in a pointed drive against 
both literacy and the ignorance of many basic needs of life. The first 
need is not for any massive or even enlarged programs by our government. 
Most of what is needed could and should be done through private re- 
sources already engaged in this field. The point I am urging is a new 
strategy and new tactics and new materials to support that strategy. 

In lands I have visited and in other lands as well, governments are 
recognizing and beginning to use television as a great mass tutor. I 
believe we should encourage this to the fullest. Television can be used 
effectively against basic illiteracy. But we must not overlook the potential 
of instruction in basic rules of health, sanitation, home economics, agri- 
cultural practices and industrial skills. 

Beyond the media of television, I believe we should press forward 
rapidly to perfect and produce a wide range of new teaching aids, teaching 
machines and other equipment and materials which will support massive 
educational programs. 

We need to make far more effective use of our printing presses— 
producing in both greater quantity and more imaginative quality instruc- 
tional and elementary materials in far more of the world’s dialects 
and languages. 

In this regard, we in the English-speaking world can greatly enhance 
our understanding and effectiveness by translating into English, publish- 
ing and studying the literature of other nations, small as well as large. 

There is much we can do we are not doing now. 

What we need are two things: 

First, we need a focus of our efforts—a deliberate, realistic and pur- 
poseful goal so we can responsibly organize our total efforts—public 
and private—to achieve maximum results against illiteracy and_ basic 
ignorance. 

Second, we need to mobilize more of our young educational talents 
to undertake the basic works required for the success of this enterprise. 
We need teachers, yes—at home and abroad. But we also need translators, 
researchers, librarians, technicians of many kinds—and we especially need 
those who are sensitive and dedicated to the problems of communication 
among people. 

You have prepared for many fields and have planned for many different 
jobs. But I speak as I do in the hope that you will dedicate some of 
your years and invest much of your talent in the service of freedom by 
helping others to overcome the grim handicaps of illiteracy. 

I know you have a great spirit of determination and dedication. | 
know you can sensitively appreciate the needs of those who hunger to 
read and to write. Your talents, your energies, your efforts can be a great 
asset to your country and your country’s cause. 

I say this very specifically. Today in every part of the world there is 
a great need for schools to teach the deaf beyond the elementary levels. 
High school level training is largely denied to the deaf in the world. 
‘This imposes upon you a special responsibility. 

Already graduates of Gallaudet are out in the world making a start 
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toward broadening educational opportunities for the deat in other lands. 
In many of the places I have just visited, graduates of Gallaudet are 
engaged in important teaching programs—in Hong Kong, for example, 
and Bangkok, Thailand. The first Negro graduate of Gallaudet, Andrew 
Foster, of Michigan, has in his eight years since graduation, started schools 
in Ghana and is now working in other African nations. I understand 
that several members of this class hope to work in this way in Asia, in 
Europe, and in other places. 

I would like to see the Peace Corps make it possible for others oi 
your class to go to the many nations where the need exists and establish 
high schools and eventually colleges for the deaf. I intend to make 
such a recommendation. 

I would also like to see a much greater emphasis on exchange students 
between Gallaudet and other nations as part of our various student 
exchange programs. 

There is a great world need for your talents, for your dedication, for 
your service. I want to assure you that we will be working to make 
it possible for you to contribute in full measure to the success of the 
cause of freedom throughout the world. 

Speaking as I do, I hope I reflect to you the feeling of confidence with 
which I view the years ahead in your world. Enemies of our freedom 
are moving in the world. There is danger to our liberties always on 
many fronts. But, basically, we are not so far away from realization of 
man’s dream of peace and justice and freedom. 

The sands of time are not running low on freedom—or on America. 
I would remind you that throughout recorded history there have been 
tyrannies and totalitarians as there are today. But in the last 172 years— 
since the revolution of freedom began in America—no tyranny has suc- 
ceeded in its designs for world conquest and no tyrant has long been 
able to stand against the force of free nations united in alliance with 
our country. 

The tide of history is against the tyrant. 

The tide of this century is with freedom. 

You leave this campus—and leave these familiar halls—today riding on 
that tide of freedom in the world. As educated men and women, you 
have both special capabilities and special responsibilities to assure the 
greater success of our cause. The world at home—the world abroad— 
awaits you with a welcome, awaits you with a need, awaits you with a 
duty. It is my challenge to you to give of yourself—reinvest what you 
have learned—in meeting that need, fulfilling that duty to the cause 
of your country. 

Go into the world and teach. Go into the world and help the peoples 
of earth to learn. That is the most vital, most urgent, most noble 
service that freedom can be rendered by you now. 
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Speech Improvement Through Articulation Testing 


KENNETH R. MANGAN, Ep.D.* 
Institute for Research on Exceptional Children 
University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 


The development of intelligible speech with congenitally deaf children 
is a challenging task for both teachers and parents. A desirable feature 
of an effective speech teaching program is a systematic method of evalua- 
tion. Conscientious workers are interested in knowing to what extent 
the goal of intelligible speech for all deaf children is being achieved. 
Silverman (1), in describing some of the methods of evaluating speech, 
pointed out that these procedures fall into two categories: the techniques 
which are used to evaluate the speech of pupils at regular intervals during 
their school careers; and long range procedures which attempt to discover 
how well the deaf person’s speech functions after he leaves school. He 
also discussed some of the difficulties as well as the possibilities of various 
methods of evaluating the speech of the deaf. 

A method of the first type listed above was reported by Hudgins (2). 
In this procedure tape recordings were made of each pupil speaking a 
list of familiar phonetically balanced words (PBF lists). These recorded 
speech samples were audited by college students who had received some 
training in listening to the speech of deaf children. The auditors wrote 
the words as they understood them. Each paper was scored on the basis 
of the percent of words correctly understood. Since 50 words were spoken 
by each pupil, the percent right score was obtained simply by doubling 
the number of correct responses. Hudgins indicated that monosyllabic 
word lists are a difficult test of speech intelligibility because of the brevity 
of the utterance and the absence of contextual clues. However, he stated 
that in the group studied there was a strong positive relationship (.76 + 
031 by the Product Moment method) between the scores on word lists 
and the results obtained with lists of sentences (3). 

A variation of the appraisal method described by Hudgins was em- 
ployed at the Gailaudet Day School for the Deaf for the following 
purposes: (1) to obtain a measure of the intelligibility of the pupils’ 
speech, (2) to discover which speech sounds are most frequently mis- 
understood by the listeners, (3) to compare the ability of three groups 
of listeners in understanding the speech of deaf children and, (4) to 
focus the attention of pupils, parents, and teachers on the need for 
careful production of speech sounds. 


Pupils 


Four classes (30 pupils) in grades 2, 4, 5, and 7 at the Gallaudet 
School for the Deaf in St. Louis were selected for articulation testing. 
Twenty-one of the pupils were profoundly deaf, while nine children 
were classified as “educationally deaf.” Pupils with an average loss of 
more than 75 decibels in the better ear (for the frequencies 500, 1000, 
and 2000) were classified as deaf. Those with average losses between 
6» and 75 decibels were considered “educationally deaf.” 


“Dr. Kenneth R. Mangan is now Superintendent of the Illinois School for the 
Deaf, Jacksonville, Tl. 
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Listeners 


Thirteen listeners who had varying experience in listening to the 
speech of deaf persons were selected. Four listeners were teachers at 
the school, five were mothers of deaf children, and four were seniors 
in elementary education at the Harris Teachers College in St. Louis. 
The college students were volunteers from a college class in Industrial 
Arts which met in the Gallaudet building after school one day a week. 
None of these students had any experience in conversing with deaf 
people. Four of the mothers had young deaf children (5 to 7 years of 
age) and one mother had a fourteen year old deaf son. Since the time 
the college students could devote to this project was limited, and because 
the purpose was to see how well a complete stranger could understand 
the pupils’ speech, no listening training was given to any of the auditors. 


Procedures 


The speaking-listening periods were held on five successive Mondays 
during the school year. The listeners could comfortably hear six pupils 
read a list of 50 words each in one session. The average time for each 
pupil was fifteen minutes. The listeners were seated around a large 
table, with the speaker standing at one end of the table. The school 
principal brought the pupils into the room two at a time and attempted 
to make them feel at ease. While one pupil read his list of words the 
other stood at his side. It was felt that this would reduce some of the 
anxiety of the talkers. Each pupil read a list of 50 PBF words scrambled 
randomly. Many of the pupils showed signs of apprehension, particu- 
larly while saying the first five or ten words. However, many deaf pupils 
may experience some fear whenever they speak to unfamiliar people. 
It was therefore felt that this situation was not too unnatural. 


The principal made sure that the speech was loud enough to be heard, 
and that the rate at which the pupils spoke was slow enough to provide 
time for the listeners to write the word. The listeners were permitted 
to watch the pupil during this test. This was done in order to give the 
speakers and listeners a greater feeling of success.* 


The listeners were instructed to write the word which they thought 
the child said. If the word was not understood the space was left blank. 


Findings 


A percent correct score was obtained for each listener for each pupil. 
Table I lists all of the listeners’ scores in percentages for each pup'l 
in the respective grades. 


* [It should be emphasized that these scores of speech intelligibility are not compar.- 
ble to those derived by Hudgins because in this case the child spoke in the presen e 
of the listeners. Thus, the scores (pretty high) represent not only the listening abiliy 
of the teachers, parents and students, but also the teachers’, parents’, and studen:s’ 
lipreading ability. In other words, looking at and listening to (at the same time) a 
deaf person speaks makes for a better score than listening only. That is, simultaneous y 
listening and watching a deaf speaker is better than either alone. Ed.] 
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Table I 
Speech Intelligibility Scores by Grades 


Grade Average Intelligibility Range of Scores 
Score 
7 47% + 12 30 to 69% 
5 59% + 15 41 to 82% 
4 55% + 10 34 to 76% 
2 61% + 9 51 to 72% 


At first glance the average for the four classes would seem to indicate 
that the seventh grade had less intelligible speech than the lower grades. 
This is probably not the case, since the classes were tested in the order 
in which they are listed. The seventh graders spoke on the first day 
when some of the listeners were entirely unfamiliar with deaf speech. 
In the study cited above, Hudgins found that the listeners receiving 
training did not reach a plateau in their learning curves until the end 
of the sixth training session (4). Improvement in listening ability may 
account for some of the changes in the scores for the Gallaudet School 
group. 

The average score for the entire group was 56 + 10.7. When the 
pupils were divided into deaf and “educationally deaf’ groups the 
respective scores were 51 + 10 and 66+ 11.5. The t value for the 
difference in the mean scores for these two groups was 3.57 which is 
significant at greater than the .01 level. 

These scores are relatively high for this type of test because of the 
inclusion of four teachers in the listening group. ‘Table II presents 
the figures obtained by averaging the scores made by the three groups 
of listeners for each of the thirty children. The t value for the difference 
in means for the teachers and parents was 4.14 which is significant at 
greater than the .0001 level. On the other hand the t value for the 
difference between the means of the parents and the college students 
is .18 which is not significant. 


Table II 
Average Scores for Listeners to Deaf Pupils Speaking PBF Lists 
Listening Group Average percent score, words heard correctly 
‘Teachers 652+ 4S 
Mothers 5} 
College Students 9 


The superiority of the teachers listening ability was expected. The 
similarity of the scores of the parents and the college students was 
‘teresting. It might have been expected that parents would have 
‘eveloped more listening skill by conversing with their deaf children. 
!n the case of the four mothers of young children, it is possible that 
¢veater listening skill may be developed as their children improve in 
speech. The mother of the fourteen year old had only slightly higher, 
ut consistently higher scores than the other mothers. Further tests 
- ould indicate to what extent parents improve in their listening ability. 
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This may be a measure of the extent to which parents carry on ora! 
conversation with their children. Further study should be given to 
this relationship. 

To investigate the relationship between the speech intelligibility scores 
and hearing, the speech scores were plotted against the hearing loss at 
500 c.p.s. and 1000 c.p.s. A positive relationship with a wide scatter 
was observed. Since the number of students was small (30), it was 
possible to identify those who fell far below the expected level. These 
pupils should be studied further and may need more intensive remedial 
attention. 

The coefficient of corielation between speech intelligibility and hear- 
ing in the better ear at 500 c.p.s. was .61 + 10. 

It was interesting to note the speech sounds which were most frequently 
misunderstood. This should give an indication of the areas in speech 
which need most remedial attention. All of the response sheets for the 
12 listeners for each of the 30 pupils were evaluated and the results 
tabulated in Table III. In cases where the response space was blank 
for a particular word, it was not possible to classify the error. This 
accounts for the fact that the mean total number of errors classified is 
less than would be expected when compared with the percentage of 
correctly heard words. These figures represent the average number of 
errors of each type of sound for each child in the group. Since the 
PB lists were constructed to include speech sounds in the proportion 
that these sounds occur in ordinary speech (5), the figures in Table III 
indicate which speech elements are likely to be misunderstood in listening 
to the daily speech of this group of children. 


Table III 


Mean Speech Errors in List of 50 PBF Words 
Classified by Type or Error 


Type of Error Educationally 
Deaf N-9 


Surd-sonant Confusion 
Blends—Compound Consonants 
Nasalization 
Initial Consonants 
Arresting Consonants 
Vowels 

Front 

Back-round 

Mid. 
Diphthongs 
Total Errors Classified 


no 
In 


In 


If each listener had made a response. correct or incorrect, for each of 
the 50 words spoken by each pupil, the expected mean total errors woul! 
have been 17 and 24.5 for the educationally deaf and deaf groups sinc: 
their percent right scores were 66 and 51 respectively. 

_ It is apparent that both groups had most difficulty with the surd-sonar: 
confusions and front vowels. Some of the surd-sonant difficulties wer: 
the result of de-voicing of final voiced consonants. This may be due t> 
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the efforts of teachers to avoid the addition of a neutral vowel at the 
conclusion of a word ending in a voiced consonant. 


The front vowels are difficult for deaf children to produce because 
the relative differences between the positions of these sounds are small. 
A small error in the position of the articulators results in faulty vowel 
production. ‘This area of speech is certainly in need of more attention 
with this group of children. 

When the groups were compared as to type of errors, it was apparent 
that the deaf groups made more errors on initial consonants, blends, 
and diphthongs. The deaf group was superior only on the surd-sonant 
type of error. The average number of errors in this category for the 
educationally deaf group was made much larger by one educationally 
deaf pupil who made many errors of this type. 

In studying the response sheets of the various listeners it was noted 
that the incorrect responses for a given sound were very close to the 
correct sound. Further observation led to the hypothesis that in most 
cases the heard sound would be only one place removed from the correct 
sound on the Northampton Chart. For example, when the sound -e- (bed) 
was incorrectly produced it would be heard as -a- or a-e rather than as 
some other vowel. 

In checking on this hypothesis, it was found that for vowel errors 
(not including diphthongs) the difference was only one place on the 
Northampton Chart 73 percent of the time. The diphthongs were less 
easy to study in this manner because the most frequent error was the 
omission of one part of the diphthong. 

When the consonant errors were studied (not including blends) the 
percentage of errors found to be one place removed on the Northampton 
Chart was 63 percent. This percentage was reduced considerably by 
the many substitutions of w for r. The percentage was kept high by 
the large number of surd-sonant confusions—in which case the difference 
between the two sounds was only from the breath to the voiced column 
in the consonant chart or vice versa. 

This hypothesis seems to make most sense when applied to simple 
vowels because in this case the sounds in the rows are made with the 
same articulators—the difference being mainly one of slight positional 
changes. The fact that such a large percentage of the vowel errors 
were so slightly different from the correct sound may be a hopeful sign. 
It may indicate that only slightly more precise vowel articulation will 
result in markedly more intelligible speech. 


Summary and Educational Implications: 


The speech of 30 deaf pupils in grades 2 through 7 was evaluated 
using a modification of a method developed by Hudgins. Teachers, 
parents of deaf children, and college students were employed as listeners. 
The group as a whole made a percent score of 56 + 10.7. The score 
for the 21 deaf pupils was 51 + 10 while the 9 educationally deaf pupils 
scored 66 + 11.5. When the responses were analyzed by listening groups, 
the following results were obtained: teachers 65 + 14.9, mothers of deaf 
children 51 + 9.3, and college students 50 + 9. Classifications of the 
type of speech errors revealed that surd-sonant confusions and poor 
articulation of front vowels caused the most difficulty in understanding 
the speech of this group of deaf children. 
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The experience of this limited study suggests the following comments. 

1. The evaluation experience served to focus the attention of pupils. 
parents, and teachers on good speech production which may result in 
more thought and effort being placed on it. 

2. The pupils involved realized the necessity of accurate articulation 
in order to be understood. In ordinary communication deaf pupils may 
repeat the word if it is not understood the first time or they may substi- 
tute another word or phrase. However, in this situation it was necessary 
to produce the sound accurately the first time. It seems easier than 
previously, to make corrections in the pupils’ speech, possibly because 
they have been made more aware of correct position. A number of 
the pupils indicated that they would do better the next time their 
speech was evaluated. 

3. The parents who acted as listeners learned something about listen- 
ing to the speech of deaf children. All of them expressed the feeling 
that they would be better able to help their own children as a result 
of this experience. A demonstration of this speech evaluation method 
was given for a Parents Association meeting with all of the parents present 
writing the words spoken by one class. Thus, when the child’s speech 
score is given to the parents, they will know how it was obtained. This 
may help parents understand the importance of precise speech. 

4. The identification of the areas in which most speech errors are 
made is helpful to teachers. For example, it is useful to know that 
attention to the distinctions between voiced and voiceless sounds and 
more precision in producing front vowels give promise of more intelligi- 
ble speech. 
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Implications of Research for the Classroom Teacher* 


EILEEN E. Connatty, M. A., Vice Principal 
Horace Mann Day School for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 


Hearing involvement imposes marked differences on a child (1). With 
this there is no argument. However, we must keep our thinking as 
teachers, in the positive channel and dwell on the fact that the deaf 
child, while he may have obstacles to learning to overcome, is nonethe- 
less educable and assimilates into the hearing world with marked success 
considering the enormity of the handicap. The teachers of the deaf of 
past years deserve much credit for the outcomes they accomplished alone. 
Today, we have the field of research running along concomitantly with 
our classroom work, and it enables us to attack our problems much more 
intelligently. It corroborates what many times we felt but could not 
exactly express. The deaf children are the beneficiaries of the great 
findings brought forth, especially in the past twenty years of research, 
and the teachers the grateful recipients. 

We of the classroom cannot, in honesty, credit one method more than 
another as being the solution to whatever success we may enjoy as 
teachers, but rather, we know that teaching the deaf is a composite of 
many methods. Our work should bring into play the best methodologies 
employed with hearing children plus the ingenuity required by teachers 
of the deaf, if they would have constant repetition in their work without 
boredom. Anyone who thinks this is an easy chore needs but try it! 

While we may employ any and all methods of teaching, there is a 
common denominator imperative in the preparation for our work and 
that is a working knowledge of the current thinking in the PSYCHOLO- 
GY OF DEAFNESS. This is vital to our teaching. Research has come 
to our aid and supplied the necessary information to steer our thinking 
in the proper channels of understanding the child more clearly. We 
must make the most of this factor in our teaching. We have no excuses 
to offer; we cannot justify our positions as teachers in this very challeng- 
ing field unless we have acquainted ourselves with the “why” of the deaf 
child. We cannot teach properly unless we know the “why” of his 
behavioral pattern of learning lack. 

Evidence, substantiated by years of study and observation, points out 
again for us that in the area of general intelligence the deaf measure 
favorably with the hearing. However, accumulating evidence bears out 
the fact that while quantitatively the hearing and the deaf may equate, 
the qualitative divergences reveal a different kind of mental functioning 
of the deaf child (2). Taking these and other factors of the deaf child’s 
mental processes into consideration, it but follows logically, that for 
ingenuity in technique and resourcefulness in planning, we need the 
best teachers that can be procured. Ours is no ordinary teaching job. 
We need alert, dedicated, highly trained teachers who have the capabili- 
ties to interpret research findings to the child’s best interest and to act 
upon these. In short, our teachers should be so well informed in clinical 
findings that they could write their own prescription which should read, 
“SEE-JUDGE—ACT.” (3) We feel that the knowledge the teacher 


* A paper given at a Symposium on “Social-Psychological Problems of Children with 
Im} aired Hearing—Implications for Education” at the 39th Annual International Con- 
ven'ion of the Council for Exceptional Children in Detroit. Michigan, April, 1961. 
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possesses in this field is ultra-important because without proper personne! 
in a school for the deaf, all the hours spent in research are for naught 
since who will act upon the findings? The importance of the teacher 
in all schemata cannot be over-emphasized! We should have a profes- 
sional inquisitiveness about our work as do internes and scientists. 
Innately most of our teachers do have these qualities, but sometimes 
they are at a loss as where to turn for specific, definitive, and fundamental! 
information. Then again, teaching the deaf is an exacting role and 
no one individual can do a superior teaching job all day and be a 
scientific investigator by night. The human system is not YET jet- 
 . nor run by automation. Consequently, we have to lean 
eavily on our research teams. 

For example, is it not imperative that we, as teachers of the deaf, 
know and understand what Dr. David Kendall (4) has pointed out to 
us, namely, that hearing serves three distinct functions? 

1. Background or scanning function. 

2. Signal or warning function. 

3. Communicative function. 

Due to a hearing involvement, a reorganization of these roles must be 
made by the other senses, to maintain contact with environment, (10) a 
fact propounded by Dr. Helmer Myklebust. The end result of this 
is that various tendencies are set up, and the deaf child is placed in a 
“marked” category, as far as his social world is concerned. Along with 
being handicapped he is immediately faced with another major problem, 
that of being tabled as different or inferior. Therefore, his problem 
becomes a two edged sword—his own personal handicap bringing about 
the added handicap of being misunderstood by the world about him, 
this including his own parents. Dr. Kendall’s study (5) has dealt with 
children at the nursery level and their parents, and the findings prove 
the deaf child to be low in social development at the earliest age, his 
emotional behavior pattern being one marked by withdrawal, difficult 
toilet training, over-dependence, and temper tantrums. 

Naturally, these deviations from the prescribed pattern set up certain 
feelings in parents, and their attitudes are colored. Guilt complexes, 
frustrated patterns of love, feelings of hostility, all lead to expressions 
of rejection, over-protection, or over-indulgence. 

What effect does all this have on the classroom teacher? It is reflected 
is such questions as, “How can I help this child?” “What exactly is his 
problem?” “What and at what rate of attainment are my goals?” These 
are but a sampling of the questions we hear from teachers everywhere! 
Research has answered many of these questions and delineated for us 
the differences which beset the deaf child. Equipped with such infor- 
mation we proceed to break down the differences between the deaf and 
the hearing into the strengths and weaknesses of the deaf, since it is 
they who have to make the most or all of the concessions necessary 10 
meld into a hearing world! Listing the strengths, we use them as foun- 
dations, to be pushed to the optimum within certain specified time limits, 
while an intelligent, well-planned supreme effort is made to bring the 
weaknesses to optimum strength as rapidly and as well as possibl:. 

How? 

For example: Let us begin with the first strength. 

1. “Deaf persons in general have the same amount of general intelligence 
that hearing persons do when intelligence is expressed in a quanii- 

tative index such as the I.Q.” (2) 
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This should certainly be a restraining and sobering thought for those 
of us who teach. Let us be very sure that we do not too hastily sell any 
deaf child “short.” Let us stop concentrating on deafism and think of 
the deaf child as a child and let our goals be the education of the total 
personality. We cannot arrive at anything even bordering on complete- 
ness if we think constantly in terms of abnormality. We have to use 
the best means at hand to the end, which is having this deaf child 
eventually assimilated into the hearing world with as many tools of 
normalcy as we can garner and with these tools sharpened for peak 
performance. 

To get to the warm, homely atmosphere of the classroom itself, this 
can be accomplished by talk, talk, talking incessantly to the child, to 
the tiniest deaf child just as we would to a hearing child. We must do 
so with spontaneity, animation and interest. We must be constantly 
setting up new and sensible experiences for the child, endeavoring to 
fill up the reservoir of language lack caused by the communication 
shut-off. We make demands, too, as we go along, because learning is a 
discipline, but it must be a well-ordered, enjoyable discipline that brings 
about a sense of security and well-being. 

No incident should be too trivial for notice. Everything in the child’s 
world of interest should be worthy of our attention. As goes with intelli- 
gence, the earliest years are the formative years when the greatest learning 
takes place and when the image of the school, the teacher, and communi- 
cation itself are postulated for the child. With innate intelligence the 
little deaf child soon realizes that we, the teachers, hold the key to his 
being valued as a social human being by his parents, if you will, by his 
neighborhood, by his world. This is a grave responsibility and we 
cannot fail in our function. 

2. Another strength. Motor Memory. (2) 

a) Develop this strength to its fullest, especially in the tactile and 

kinaesthetic areas. 

b) Dwell on the analogous approach in learned patterns both in 
recall and presentation of, shall we say—new speech patterns and 
voice placement. 

c) Let the children see and feel the breath, voiced and nasal sounds, 
and the teacher use the expréssions applicable to these. ‘This is 
a breath sound.” “This is a voiced sound,” and so on. 

d) The worth of motor memory should be employed to its fullest in 
developing techniques for overcoming the inferior, immature, and 
slower developmental abilities. In other words the strengths 
should be used to overcome the weaknesses. 


3. Planning Ability. 


a) Arranging pictures. (Pictures that have sequence in a story.) 
b) Classifying furniture by allowing the children to arrange the doll 
furniture in the proper rooms. 
c) Identifying clothes (doll clothes used) correlated with pictures. 
d) Use such questions as: What dress will you wear to school to- 
morrow? Would you wear this dress outdoors to play? What 
clothes would you use for skating? Show me Sunday clothes. 
Developmental achievement in the planning area can be carried to a 
high degree with many fine shadings. 
So much for the strengths on which we must capitalize. We now assess 
the weaknesses and discover how as teachers we may strengthen these. 
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1. Social Immaturity. (4) 

Since it is established that the deaf are socially immature, the logical 
place to begin to overcome this major barrier is at the nursery level. 
We must endeavor by every means at hand to develop conceptualization 
to the fullest degree. We must have the children sense and then relate. 
They must establish concepts and then relate. The last word will never 
be said about the value of dramatization with all deaf children but the 
value of this medium of learning for little deaf children is infinite. Play- 
acting, acting out stories, acting out concepts contained in a story are 
very helpful. By persistent and consistent effort on the part of the 
teacher the child finally begins to assess his own capabilities and an 
awareness of social conformity is at last observed. 

It is necessary that a sound, integrated physical education program 
be in every school for the deaf, in which the nursery children may 
participate. Here in such a program they play together and learn to 
respect their peers and the rights of others. Here the first lessons in 
social conformity are really developed. Learning to take turns on the 
jungle gym, on the bicycles, or the swings, brings about a_ behavior 
pattern which eventually can approximate or compare very favorably 
with that of normally hearing children. 

Social immaturity in the deaf cannot be strengthened over night. 
Among other things it calls for a strong Guidance Program in a school 
for the deaf. From the Nursery School throughout his entire school life, 
the deaf child should have a carefully integrated program of guidance 
directed by a teacher completely qualified in guidance procedures. 

It has been pointed out that a deaf child is many times the victim of 
his parents. (4) Through no fault of his own he is not accepted at home 
nor in his neighborhood. He cannot make his inner feelings known to 
anyone. Logically, where else but in the school should all his pent up 
emotions find release and understanding? This is no light problem with 
which to cope, and a teacher already overburdened with an academic 
load should not have to take on guidance as an extra subject just to fill 
up a program. It is a full time job calling for skill and technique, and 
should not be a slipshod appendage to any school program. It calls for 
the highest form of competency coupled with supreme patience. 

If we are ever going to have the deaf operating at their maximum in 
society we must evaluate these matters very thoroughly and ACT on them. 

Furthermore, it is a tragedy to have so many of our young adult deal 
become victims of pent up emotion in late adolescence and young adult- 
hood when these breakdowns could have been helped in great measure 
and even forestalled by a well-oriented guidance program which would 
have set a pattern for growing up emotionally. 

We cannot speak of guidance for children without touching on th« 
necessity of parent counselling. We have seen that because of a dea! 
child in the family many parents are completely frustrated. We, a: 
teachers, spend every day, or week or year, as the case may be, helping 
a deaf child adjust to society and then we send him home to a disorderec 
society. It just does not make sense. 

Its needs must fall to the role of the school (who else will take it on! 
to furnish competent, professional counselling service which will mak: 
the parents of deaf children realize in just what their position and dut: 
as parents of a deaf child really consist. Like the teachers, the counsellor 
must be equipped with a thorough-going knowledge of the psycholog 
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of deafness, if they would aid the parents in realizing that deafness is 
not the worst handicap in the world nor one which should confound 
them. Both teachers and parents, I believe, underestimate the deat 
potential. (We are now speaking of normal deaf—not the multiple 
handicapped group.) I believe if both parents and teachers would work 
together more closely it would be for the deaf child’s gain. 

Why are the parents of the deaf, on the one hand, so over-protective 
that they will, for instance, send a hearing child to the store on an errand 
but not their deaf child? Why do they not set up standards for their 
deaf child as they do for their hearing youngster? On the other hand 
for every parent who is over-protective there is one who rejects. ‘hese 
parents do not rebel at the infinity of time spent on the hearing children 
but all help given the deaf child seems futile and useless to them. Parents 
actually could help so much in the whole over-picture of their children 
if they would listen to sound counsel, provided of course it represents 
unanimity of opinion and not a conflict of ideas. 

The big problem is to get the parents to come to the school to partake 
of the counselling at hand. I believe part of this problem is that deaf- 
ness is not yet a knowledgeable handicap as far as the American people 
are concerned. We need to educate not only the parents of the deat 
about deafness, we need to educate all of our people about this major 
handicap in our midst, so that deafness will finally be taken in stride. 
When this happens it will not be thought of as a bogey-man nor a 
skeleton in the closet. When this happens, parents of deaf children 
will realize that they are identified with a pretty important segment of 
our American educational system. They will realize that they are identi- 
fied with a going concern and need not hide nor be reticent about the 
fact that they have a deaf offspring! 

2. Visual Memory. 

Since visual memory span for digits proves weak and since it is 
fundamental that memory span be improved for speechreading, 
we suggest: 
Develop visual memory span from the earliest nursery days. 
a) i) Use hidden objects. 
ii) Put time limit on span allowed for finding the object. 
iii) Increase the number of tasks required to find the hidden 
objects. 
iv) Objects hidden under cloth. Children view and then try 
and recall by correlation with pictures. 
b) Using the symbol system. 
i) Give commands. 
ii) Increase the number of commands for a task. 
iii) Increase the number of words in a command. 
iv) Put a time limit on the performance of a task. 
v) Give several commands to be executed in a given time. All 
to be retained by the child himself without help from the 
teacher. 


Drill and subsequent finesse by the child in this area has great signifi- 
cance because digits are symbols and words are symbolic. Miss Pugh 
las stated that so often concepts are understood but the symbols repre- 
senting the concepts are really what are not understood. Definite steps 
to correlate the two must be made. (7) 
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Careful planning on the part of the teacher must be done to develop 
the length of the visual memory span, to help the child retain the volume 
of material he must get only through speechreading. The well-oriented, 
ingenious teacher will be willing to do this recognizing the need for the 
child’s receptive language to develop from and through speechreading, 
not unaware, meanwhile, that all the laws of learning; motivation, rein- 
forcement, recall, just to mention a few, must be maintained. 

We now come to the second and great retardation . . . Abstract 
Reasoning. ‘To me this is one of the greatest deterrents to the deal 
child’s achievement. It involves so much, i.e., imagination, logical think- 
ing, sequence, and a host of requisites to maximum performance. 

It would be naive to speak of the deaf as being, “concrete—completely 
unable to function abstractly,’ but we must come to grips with the 
proposition based on sound clinical findings that the deaf are immature 
in their ability to perform abstractly, tasks involving language. 

Is this in some wise our fault as teachers? Have we talked so concretely 
that we compound their problem? Are we too definite in our language 
teaching? Have we talked in terms of “things” having specified dimen- 
sions, rather than in “ideas”? Have we erred in being so over-zealous to 
“put in” matter that we have neglected to take the time necessary to 
employ reasonable inductive teaching techniques? Personally, I am a 
firm believer in inductive teaching and I am happy to find myself in 
the company of Miss Pugh in this regard. 

It has been suggested (6) that emphasis begin as early as possible 
in abstract thinking—even preverbally through the use of non-verbal 
material. (6) 

Dr. Carl W. Fuller has brought out a very significant point to sub- 
stantiate the necessity of early training. Of the children tested, in the 9 
year classification, none was above the 2nd grade level yet none of the 
10 year olds was below the 3rd grade level. ‘This presumes the question 
Dr. Fuller has posed, i.e., “Is there a relationship between development 
of abstract reasoning ability and the level of academic achievement?” (2) 

We believe that there 7s a strong relationship. We believe that at the 
earliest possible level the attack on this problem should come through 
speechreading and that “why” questions be propounded throughout our 
work. Sequence picture work material, for example, is made commer- 
cially. Pictures have several suggested outcomes. Talk the matter over 
as to the logical choice and it is surprising how the tiniest children will 
see the “why” of the choice. While we mention in passing commercially 
made material, our personal preference for material at the nursery and 
primary level is for teacher made material which more nearly suits the 
needs of the deaf child at this particular level. 

Abstract thinking may be helped in development by giving sensible 
written and oral instructions to be followed to the letter of the line. 
Further, we should convey the concept of “ideas” to our children rathei 
than that pictures and objects are isolated matter. Ask such quesion: 
as: “What is your idea about this?” ‘What do you think about that?” 
Because our teaching has to be more patterened and formalized thar 
other teaching, we are apt to draw lines too tight and constrict thinking 
We must work for embellishment of language. We must dare to brancl: 
out while still holding the line, paradoxical as this may sound. 

Miss Pugh has suggested that to improve the deaf child’s power o 
reasoning, more emphasis should be placed upon getting mental picture 
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irom words. (7) With this we completely concur. At this juncture, | 
would like to point out that while work books have “caught-on” with 
terrific speed, I question very seriously how much they contribute to 
developing mental picture making from words, with deaf children. 

The simplest devices of our own making can be much more helpful 
than work books, in my estimation. There is certainly no argument 
about this at the primary level. In story work, I always use a framed 
picture. We discuss it at length. Then I write a little story on the 
blackboard and encase it in a frame. Analogy comes into play. One 
picture is in a frame. ‘The other is a picture too, but it is a picture 
made of words, so we quickly draw a frame around it and then compare 
the two pictures. 

Another approach to get the notion of “ideas’”—quickly draw a large 
circle on the blackboard. Block in eyes, nose, and mouth, making it 
a head. Draw a square in the upper section and explain that this is 
where our “ideas” are kept. Here is where we think. It is up here we 
make these beautiful pictures from words and then our pencils put them 
on paper. 

Last year I had an exciting time with a bright little class doing 
beginning dictionary work. We built up a love for the dictionary and 
we developed the concept that every word has many meanings and that 
we must work for the right word for the right situation. It was marvelous 
how these children got the reasonableness of the problem and how they 
finally began to get the rhythm and logic of it all. I was thrilled! 

In regard to developing words and phrases to strengthen abstract 
thinking there is available commercially a carefully, well-planned graded 
set of language material which has been developed for hearing childrren. 
I think that it is excellent and I believe that this material has great 
potential in developing words and “ideas” for deaf children. I believe 
it would help the deaf immeasureably in abstract thinking. I wish that 
various authorities in the language departments of some of our training 
centers for teachers would evaluate this material and pass their judgment 
as to its worth for the middle and upper grades. Certainly, it is wonderful 
supplementary material. 

Briefly, it is based on the inductive method of teaching. For example: 
A familiar situation is introduced; let us say: A Bus Station. The teacher 
proceeds ... “Let us make a list of all the ideas we can think of about 
a bus station.” The development brings out such thoughts as: people 
waiting for buses, men smoking, men reading newspapers, children 
chewing gum, tired women nodding in the seats, and so on. Dozens 
more may be developed. These are sensible ideas from daily living. 
There is a specific plan too, for word development in this material. 
Begin with a generic word. For instance, we take the word go. Dozens 
of words may be developed from this one word go. All the words 
developed have the concept of “going” or motion; crawl, skate, glide, 
row, file, hustle. This is but a sampling. 

In summary, we submit the following: An informed and ingenious 
teacher knows the “why” of the deaf child as given by research in the 
psychology of deafness; plus the best methods and materials offered for 
hearing children; plus inductive teaching. In this recipe we have the 
“stuff? which will contribute to strengthening the weaknesses of the 
children we teach. 

We as teachers, SEE . . . JUDGE. We can ACT to the fullest of 
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our ability only when bona fide teachers of the deaf unite regardless 0} 
where they were trained or what method of teaching they use; when 
parents of deaf children unite and come to the full realization that thei 
child is a deaf child who can be taught within certain prescribed limits; 
when teachers plus parents plus research unite and rugged individualism: 
goes by the board! The sooner this happens the sooner the weaknesses 
of the deaf, with their attendant problems become their strengths! 
RESEARCH is doing its part! 
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Reminiscences of a Centenarian* 


Grorce Morris McCvovrr, Litt.D., Ped.D. 
Kentucky School for the Deaf, Danville, Kentucky 


Members of the Conference of Executives of American Schools for the 
Deaf, members of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, 
Brethren of the Quill and visiting friends: It is indeed a pleasure to me 
after so many years, to take my old place at the banquet table where 
gathered my associates of the long ago, and to receive such a friendly 
welcome from those who have taken their places. ‘The workers of my 
generation thought they were accomplishing good results, but the world 
grows greater as it goes and I doubt not that you are accomplishing 
better, for the tree that ceases to grow soon perishes. Men and women 
come and go, but the good work goes on and on. 

When the leaders of the Conference of Executives and of the Con- 
vention of Instructors sat down together to consider a name for the 
Award for Service, it was a happy inspiration that led them to call it 
in honor of Doctor Edward Allan Fay. It was my privilege to know him 
well—a ripe scholar, an outstanding educator and a gentleman “to the 
manner born.” With talents of the highest order, he was yet modest to 
a fault; he never strove to appropriate the chief seat, but his associates 
recognized that where Dr. Fay sat was the head of the table. 

My acquaintance with Dr. Fay began badly. I was young and no doubt 
conceited. As editor of the Kentucky Standard, | criticised the Annals 
sharply. Years later, when my hair was beginning to turn gray, I wrote 
Dr. Fay apologizing for unjust criticism and got a beautiful letter in 
reply. Dr. Fay had never cherished resentment. He was always glad 
of constructive criticism. He implied that some of the changes he had 
later made in the Annals were the result of my suggestions. 

I always regarded Dr. Fay as probably the most scholarly man in the 
profession and certainly the most modest considering his ability and the 
wealth of learning at his command. His style was beautiful in its 
simplicity, though he had a wealth of classical and modern languages 
at his command, he never dragged in a foreign word or phrase nor an 
ostentatious quotation from the masters of literature. 

I am deeply appreciative of the Fay Award, though I fear you are 
honoring me above my merit when you have so many distinguished 
educators to choose from. Teaching the deaf is a dedicated profession 
that has little appeal to the self-seeker or the individual chiefly concerned 
with the pecuniary reward he can get out of life. The teachers of the 
deaf are not of the type that stop to inquire, “Is it so nominated in the 
bond?” when sacrifices are called for. 1 am sure the Award will never 
lack for deserving recipients who have rendered service “beyond the 
requirement of duty.” 

My appreciation of the Award is heightened by the fact that it comes 
to me at the hands of a member of my family who took my place in 
the profession when I retired, and who himself, is the son of a son who 
was very dear to me. 

Brethren of the Quill: I am gratified at the sight of something tonight 


_* Dr. George Morris McClure, Editor emeritus, The Kentucky Standard, the Kentucky 
School for the Deaf, Danville, Kentucky, will observe his one hundredth birthday i 
September, 1961. 
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that I never saw in the old days. I find the distinguished Editor of the 
Annals partaking of the bread and salt with us. 

ust here is a bit of history for you. I happened to be President ot 
the l.p.f Editorial Association at the centennial meeting at Hartford, in 
1917, and in preparing the program I conceived the idea of inviting 
Dr. Fay to join us and to present a paper. He accepted, and I thought 
I had a wonderful surprise for the brethren, but Dr. Fay’s health was 
poor that summer and his physician ordered him to cut out every possible 
activity. So he wrote to me, withdrawing his acceptance, but expressing 
keen regret that he would not have the pleasure of joining us at our 
banquet. 

Though Dr. Fay could not join us on that previous occasion, we are 
honored tonight to have a worthy successor of his sit down with us and 
partake of our salt. A. B. Guthrie in his novel, The Way West, tells 
of a Cracker family—“poor white trash” to their Negro neighbors—one 
of the members of which married a gentleman of some social pretentions. 
Mr. Guthrie does not say whether the gentleman was proud of his poor 
kin, but he does say that they were “tickled to join up with a family 
that kept their nose wiped.” I do not know whether the Editor of The 
Annals is proud to join up with the editors of the school papers, but 
they certainly are proud to join up with the Editor of one of the oldest 
and most highly regarded educational magazines in this country. 

It is said that when Solomon was building that wonderful Temple in 
Jerusalem he ever so often invited his workmen, from the humblest to 
the highest, to join him at banquets. Laying aside his royal robe, he 
sat down with them in democratic equality saying: “We be fellow 
workmen, no more, no less.” Knowing the Editor of the Annals as | 
do I feel sure that his presence here tonight means that he regards 
himself as a “fellow workman” with the l.p.f. editors in the great cause 
of the education of the deaf. 

My first convention was on the shores of the Atlantic—at the New York 
School (Fanwood), with Dr. Isaac Lewis Peet as host, and that accom- 
plished scholar, Dr. Warring Wilkinson of California as President. It 
was a notable Convention with many of the great names of the profession 
in attendance—Dr. Edward Miner Gallaudet, suave, courteous, at the 
height of his great powers; Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, handsome. 
brilliant, aggressive; Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, one of the truly strong men 
of the profession. That breezy Westerner, Dr. Philip G. Gillett. | 
remember yet his opening remark—“Deafness, once a calamity, has become 
through education little more than a serious inconvenience’’—and as he 
had to stop to brush his bald pate he added—“something like baldness 
in fly time.” That gracious New England gentlewoman, Dr. Caroline 
Yale, head of the Clarke School, who never engaged in controversies ove! 
methods but let her work speak for itself. It was at this Convention 
that the “American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf” was organized. I had my doubts of the wisdom of splittins 
the educators of the deaf into two sections, but I dutifully applauded th: 
announcement of the endowment of the new Association by Dr. Bell’. 
generous gift. 

Of all that notable group, I know of but one person still living asid: 
from myself. One day, glancing at a group of young girls sporting o: 
the lawn, I noticed a slender, attractive young girl with long curls, wh: 
was pointed out to me as the daughter of our host. She grew up t»> 
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become the accomplished, beloved, Dr. Elizabeth Peet, Professor of French 
and Dean of Women at Gallaudet, now retired. 

It seems fitting to me that my last Convention should be on the shores 
of that great ocean, the Pacific. At the time of my first Convention, the 
Oregon School was small and struggling, none too well supported. But 
the people of the state have since taken it to their hearts and it is now 
one of the outstanding schools of the nation, challenging the older ones 
for professional leadership. I have attended many such gatherings in 
my day, but nowhere have I found the welcome warmer, or the hospitality 
more gracious. I am sure the guests at the Convention will turn home- 
ward with happy memories of their stay in the great young state “where 
rolls the Oregon.” 

The little paper family Editorial Association was organized in Chicago 
in 1893. That was the year of the great World Fair; the Convention of 
Instructors of the Deaf met there the same summer, and so many of the 
editors expressed an intention of attending that a movement was started 
to organize the |.p.f. Association. The adult deaf of Chicago maintained 
attractive club rooms, and courteously extended an invitation to the 
editors to make use of these for the meeting. The offer was accepted, 
and when the editors gathered nearly every school paper was represented. 

Officers were elected, a Constitution and By-Laws were adopted; (I 
wonder what has become of them!) and a get-acquainted hour ensued. 
It was wisely decided to have a banquet at each meeting of the Associ- 
ation. Down at the Kentucky school a Literary Club was organized 
among the members of the staff, with meetings to be held monthly. It 
was an exceptionally well-educated group and the papers read were of a 
high order of merit. The Club had a high-sounding name to start with, 
but I have forgotten what it was. After the first meeting it became 
“The Chameleon Club’—Chameleons feed on air, you know—and after 
a year the Club quietly folded up and passed out of existence—“starved 
to death.” 

The first regular meeting of the I.p.f. Association took place at the 
Virginia School at Staunton when the Convention met in that city. Dr. 
James L. Smith of the Minnesota Companion had been elected President. 
but he was unable to be present, so the duty of presiding was wished 
off on me. The job of arranging for the banquet had been assigned to 
that Virginia gentleman of the old school, Guilford D. Euritt, and he 
had selected the leading hotel of the city for the meeting place. He must 
have given the proprietor the impression that the expected guests were 
of “The Quality,” for we sat down that evening to a Lucullian feast of 
the best that Old Virginia could serve, and, believe it or not, the price 
was only fifty cents per plate. 

At that time there was only one lady editor, Miss Olivia Grimes of 
The Carolinian. She was given the seat of honor on my right and 
added a touch of good looks, wit, and charm to the gathering. That 
delightful old Rebel, Captain W. O. Connor of Georgia, also had a seat 
of honor and added to the flow of soul, but unfortunately, the sign- 
‘anguage was not equal to translating the “rebel yell.” That is something 
‘or the ear, not the eye. 

When I entered the profession, there were many of the old time deaf 
‘eachers, “graduates” of a sixth or seventh grade course which was as 
‘ar as the average state courses extended at that time. As George Wing, 
brilliant Minnesota teacher, once put it, these brethren were sometimes 
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floored in a wrestling bout with Lindlay Murray’s grammar, but let 
no one sneer at them. They were a devoted group and by self effort 
went on to improve their education unti] they became the most successtul 
teachers in their schools. 

Printing is one of the very best vocations for the deaf, but the schools 
were slow to take it up. At a number of the schools it was started by 
some deaf teacher, with a knowledge of the craft, who begged a case oi 
discarded type and an ancient press from the local printing establishment 
and began the publication of a little paper for circulation at the school. 
The school papers of today are beautifully printed and illustrated, but 
I suspect that the present-day editors, if confronted wih Volume One ol 
their papers would, like the little old lady in nursery rhyme who met 
up with peddler Stout and had her skirts given a fashionable trim, 
exclaim “Lawk-a-mercy-me! This is none o’I!” 

The North Carolina School established a printing plant just before 
the beginning of the War Between the States. But the school was closed 
during the War and the Confederate Government took over the plant 
and used the press to print its currency. We read that “The press ran 
all day to print money with which to pay the army, and then all night 
to pay the printer.” 

In those days all printing was done from movable type, set by hand, 
and the take-home pay was between $12.00 and $20.00 per week. ‘There 
was mourning among the deaf printers when the linotype first made its 
appearance—they feared that the employers would be unwilling to trust 
machines costing thousands of dollars to the operators who could not 
hear the warning sounds of trouble when something got out of order. 
At first their fears were justified, but soon the workmen convinced the 
owners that there is truth in Dr. Thomas Fox’s claim that “eyes are worth 
twice as much as a pair of ears,” and today deaf linotype operators are 
found in composing rooms in every corner of the nation. 

Since my retirement some twenty years ago, I have, through the courtesy 
of the editors of the |.p.f., many of whom continue to send their papers 
to me, been able to keep up with the changes in the craft. I have noted 
with appreciation the improved all-round neatness in arrangement of 
material, of presswork, of mailing, in quality of paper, and in proof- 
reading. The editorial pages are as bright and interesting today as they 
ever were, but it would be hard to improve on the ones put out by 
Dr. Tom Anderson, Dr. Caldwell, Dr. Argo, Dr. Blattner, Dr. Smith. 
Dr. Long, Dr. Harris Taylor, Dr. Hodgson, Dr. Jones, Dr. Runde. 
Dr. Fox, Dr. Sheridan, Dr. Laurens Walker and others. 

One department in which I think there has been a noticeable improve- 
ment is in the proofreading. The typographical mistake, like the poor. 
is with us always, but the old-timers were not so careful as the editors 
of today. Perhaps they agreed with Col. Harry McCarty, one time 
Secretary of State in Kentucky, and editor of a leading paper for over 
fifty years. One morning his paper appeared with a most amusing 
typographical error; the “press gang” teased him unmercifully about it. 
His reply was “When you have wrestled with woozy comps. and unre- 
generate jours. (journeymen) as many years as I, you will rate a typo- 
graphical error as deserving only a feeble sigh.” 

But Dr. William K. Argo of the Colorado Index was a perfectionist— 
a typographical error was to him a needless aggravation, an abomination 
and the Index always appeared with very few of these. On one occasion 
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he announced that he intended to have at least one issue of the paper 
appear with not a single typographical error. When he got ready to 
issue the “perfect” edition he read the proofs over again and again, and 
once again, then issued his challenge to his brother editors to find a 
typographical error if they could. Swiftly came a message from Dr. 
Caldwell of the California News with the damning proof—an error on 
the first page and among the first few lines. Dr. Argo conceded that 
pride and a haughty spirit precede a fall, but accused Dr. Caldwell o! 
using a magnifying glass to discover the error. ‘Thereafter it required a 
search warrant to find a typographical error in the /ndex as long as he 
was the Editor. 

I have noted that a number of schools are satisfied to publish papers 
calculated to interest only the school personnel; no attempt is made to 
interest people outside the school circle. I think these papers are missing 
a great opportunity to make valuable friends among the public men, the 
schoolmen and other leading people of the state. On the other hand 
there are those who are too dependent on the contributions of their 
colleagues. 

George M. Veditz was once conducting a column of criticism and 
comment for one of the school papers. He was due to receive every 
week a bundle of exchanges. One week these failed to arrive and his 
column was slim. When his foreman came begging for material Veditz 
said he felt like exclaiming with the dairyman, “I feel as if I had lost 
my best cow.” Beware Brethren of the Quill lest the exchanges too 
often become the “manna of life.” 

As I have said on other occasions, | feel that my lines of life tonight 
have indeed fallen in pleasant places. since I find myself a guest amid 
such hospitable surroundings. ‘The members of the little paper family 
are carrying on well the work begun by thembers of my generation. The 
Annals, in the capable hands of Dr. Doctor, and with an advisory 
committee headed by Dr. E. B. Boatner, is a magazine of which Dr. Fay 
would indeed be proud. 

I am proud to be the recipient of the Edward Allen Fay Award and 
to have had this opportunity to visit and to reminisce with “the boys.” 
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Professional Growth in the Education of the Deaf 


The H. W. Wilson Company of New York, N. Y., has informed the 
office of the American Annals of the Deaf that beginning July 1, 1961, 
articles in the Annals will be indexed in Education Index, a publication 
of the H. W. Wilson Co. 


The subscribers to the Education Index, made up approximately of 
2,700 libraries, both in the United States and abroad, voted on including 
the Annals in the Education Index. The first issue of the Education 
Index to carry this indexing will be the September, 1961, issue. 


The American Annals of the Deaf is now indexed in the following 
publications: 


The Education Index 


The H. W. Wilson Co. 
950 University Ave. 
New York 52, N. Y. 


DSH Abstracts 


Jerome Schein, Editor 
Gallaudet College 
Washington 2, D. C. 


Psychological Abstracts 


American Psychological Association 
1333 16th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Oto-, Rhino-, Laryngology 


Excerpta Medica Foundation 

New York Academy of Medicine Bldg. 
2 East 103rd St. 

New York 29, N. Y. 
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Councit on E/pucaTion of THE DEAF 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF e AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF 
CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


OFFICERS 
S. RICHARD SILVERMAN 
President 
RICHARD G. BRILL 
sag The International Congress on the Education of the Deaf 


WILLIAM J. MeCLURE ‘will be held at Gallaudet College, a national college for the deaf, in 


Sears Washington, District of Columbia, the United States of America, June 
22-28, 1963—under the auspices of the Council on Education of the Deaf. 
REPRESENTATIVES Sous la direction du Council on Education of the Deaf, le Congres 
International sur I'Education des Sourds-muets aura lieu 4 Gallaudet 
Alexander Graham Bell College, Washington, D. C., aux Etats-Unis, du 22 au 28 juin, 1963. 
Association for the Deat Gallaudet College est l'université américaine pour les sourds. 
ie Seo Der Internationale Kongress fiir Taubstummenerziehung wird vom 
CLARENCE D. O'CONNOR 22. bis 28. Juni 1963 unter der Leitung des Council on Education of 
Superintendent, Lexington Schoo! the Deaf im Gallaudet College stattfinden. Gallaudet College ist die 
for the Deaf, New York City amerikanische Hochschule fiir taube Studenten in Washington, D. C. 
GEORGE T. PRATT U.S. A. 
Principal, The Clarke School 


for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass. 


S. RICHARD SILVERMAN 
Director, Central Institute 


Tenemos mucho gusto en informarle que El Congreso Internacional 
para la Educacién de los Sordo-mudos se reunira en Gallaudet College, 


for the Deof, St. Louis la Universidad Nacional de Sordo-mudos, situada en Washington, Distrito 
de Columbia, Estados Unidos de Norte América, en Junio 22-28, 1963, 
American Instructors bajo los auspicios del “Council on Education of the Deaf.” 
-of the Deaf 


S. Richard Silverman, President, Council on Education of the Deaf 
So-Chairman, International Congress 


Superintendent, Maryland Schoo! 


for the Deaf, Frederick Leonard M. Elstad, President, Gallaudet College 
RICHARD G. BRILL Co-Chairman, International Congress 
Superintendent, 


lornia School trie V. in i 20) 
Cotte Powrie V. Doctor, Coordinator, International Congress 
G. JOSEPH GIANGRECO 

Assistant Superintendent, lowa School 

for the Deof, Council Bluffs 

DAVID MUDGETT 

Illinois School 

for the Deaf, Jacksonville 


‘Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf 


EDMUND B. BOATNER 
Superintendent, The American School 
for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn, 
LEONARD M. ELSTAD 
President, Gallaudet College, 
¥ Washington, D. C. 
MARSHALL S. HESTER 
Superintendent, New Mexico School 
P for the Deaf, Santa Fe 
WILLIAM J. McCLURE 
Superintendent, Indiana School 
a for the Deof, Indianapolis 


COMMITTEE ON 
LEGISLATION 


GEORGE T. PRATT 


EOMUND B. BOATNER 
RICHARD G. BRILL 
WILLIAM J. MeCLURE 

DAVID MUDGETT 

4 CLARENCE D. O'CONNOR 
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Honors and Awards 


George Morris McClure 


Honor was given to Dr. George Morris McClure at the Little Paper 
Family Dinner held in connection with the 1961 meeting of the American 
Instructors of the Deaf in Salem, Oregon—in recognition of almost a 
century of service to the deaf, as teacher, as editor of the Kentucky 
Standard, and as an inspiring example to all those dedicated people 
who are devoting their professional lives to the education of the deaf. 
A bronze plaque was presented by William J. McClure, on behalf of The 
Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf. 
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Edward Allen Fay Award 
GEORGE MORRIS McCLURE 


Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf, 1961 


414 Honors and Awards 


In connection with the Ninety-seventh Commencement Exercises on 
Monday, May 29, 1961, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C., conferred 
three honorary degrees. ‘The citations were as follows: 


Anthony Alphonse Hajna | 


Anthony Alphonse Hajna received his bachelor’s degree from Gallaudet 
College in 1930, and two years later, the degree of Master of Science from 
the School of Hygiene and Public Health of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. He went from there to the Bureau of Bacteriology of the 
Maryland State Department of Health, where he served for seventeen 
years. After two years as Chief Bacteriologist at the Vermont State 
Board of Health, he went to the Indiana State Board of Health and is 
now Bacteriologist-in-Charge of the Enteric Bacteriology Unit. He has 
contributed heavily to the meetings of scientific societies; his publications 
have done much to advance our knowledge in the field. of enteric 
bacteriology. His reputation as a microbiologist and his contributions 
to the public health are widely known and highly regarded by the 
scientific minds of this country. Doctor of Letters, honoris causa. 


Lyndon Baines Johnson 


Lyndon Baines Johnson is one of the great public men of our gener- 
ation. A democracy cannot survive or prosper without men like him, 
who devote their talents and energies to no private gain but solely to 
the proper conduct of res publica, the republic, the business of the 
people. We learn from the republics of the past, and from our own 
brief history as a nation, how necessary he is to us and how much we 
owe to him who asks nothing for his labors except the well-being of 
the country we love. We can reward such a man only with our gratitude 
and affection, and honor him with these symbols of our highest esteem. 
Doctor of Laws, honoris causa. 


Sol Richard Silverman 


Sol Richard Silverman received his bachelor’s degree from Cornell 
University, and from Washington University the degrees of Master of 
Science and Doctor of Philosophy. From the beginning of his career 
he has been associated with the Central Institute for the Deaf, where 
he first went in 1933 as a Rockefeller Fellow. He was appointed the 
Institute’s administrative executive in 1941 and has served as its Director 
since 1947. Although he has never left the Institute, he has made 
its work known around the world, has attracted the best minds to it, 
and has himself entered vigorously into the work of the principal societies, 
in this country and abroad, that are concerned with deafness. As Pro- 
fessor of Audiology at Washington University, and as lecturer at many 
other universities, he has kept the education of the deaf a vital question 
in the world of higher learning. His approach to this question has 
always been distinguished by its intelligence and its objectivity. We 
who are engaged in the education of the deaf are proud to count him 
one of our principal scholars. Doctor of Letters, honoris causa. 
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Changes in Administration 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mrs. Patria Winalski of West Hartford, Connecticut, has been ap- 
pointed Consultant in Special Services for the Deaf in the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare. Mrs. Winalski will coordinate the 
various services for the deaf of the federal government which are handled 
through the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. In Hart- 
ford Mrs. Winalski was a member of the board of the American School 
for the Deaf, where she has a son enrolled at the present time. 


GEORGIA 


Fred L. Sparks, Jr., has been appointed superintendent of the Georgia 
School for the Deaf, Cave Spring, Georgia. Superintendent Sparks was 
graduated from Clemson College in South Carolina and took his M.A. 
at Gallaudet College. He was a member of the staff of the North 
Carolina School for the Deaf, and of the West Virginia School for the 
Deaf. Since 1946 he has been principal and superintendent of the 
Central New York School for the Deaf in Rome, New York. S$. A. New- 
ton, formerly superintendent of the Georgia School has resigned because 
of poor health. 


MAINE 


Joseph P. Youngs has been appointed superintendent of the Maine 
School for the Deaf, succeeding Keyes D. Sanders who has retired. 
Mr. Youngs has been on the staff of the California School for the Deaf 
in Berkeley. He was formerly an instructor at Gallaudet College and 
principal of the Kendall School. He was also connected with the teacher 
training program at Hampton Institute and West Virginia College. 
He is a graduate of the University of Miami in Florida. 


MINNESOTA 


Donald Ravell has been appointed Principal at the Agassiz School for 
the Deaf in Minneapolis, Minnesota. Mr. Ravell was formerly Instruc- 
tional Supervisor at the School for the Deaf in Faribault, Minnesota. 

Mrs. Alice Monahan has been appointed Supervising Teacher in the 
elementary grades in the Agassiz School. Mrs. Monahan was formerly 
on the staff of the Central Institute for the Deaf in St. Louis, Missouri. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Robert E. Kelly has been appointed Principal of the Crotched Moun- 
tain School for the Deaf. Mr. Kelly was formerly Director of the 
Education of the Deaf and Director of Hearing Therapy at the Wilkinson 
Speech and Hearing Center, Nashville, Tennessee. Mr. Kelly received 
his B.S. degree from State Teachers College, North Adams, Massachusetts, 
in 1953. His M.A. degree was obtained from Teachers College, Columbia 
University, in 1956, in conjunction with a year’s special training at the 
Lexington School for the Deaf. In 1960 Mr. Kelly received a_profes- 
sional diploma in the education of the deaf from Columbia University. 
He has been a member of the staff of the New York School for the Deaf, 
of the New Mexico School for the Deaf, at Vanderbilt University, and 
at the George Peabody College. 
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NEW YORK 


Daniel J. Burns has been appointed Associate in Education of the 
Hearing Handicapped in the Bureau for Handicapped Children in the 
State Education Department at Albany, New York. 


Charles G. Rawlings has been appointed superintendent of the Central 
New York School for the Deaf in Rome. Superintendent Rawlings was 
graduated from Illinois College in Jacksonville, Illinois, and was trained 
at the Clarke School for the Deaf and at Gallaudet College. He has 
taught at the New Jersey School, the Kendall School, and has been 
supervisor in the day classes in Cincinnati. He was formerly superin- 
tendent of the Pennsylvania State Oral School in Scranton. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Peter J. Owsley has been appointed Assistant Headmaster at the 
Pennsylvania School for the Deaf in Philadelphia. He was adminis- 
trative head of the Day Class for the Deaf in Oshkosh, Wisconsin, from 
1950 to 1960. Mr. Owsley received his training in teaching the deaf 
at the University of Wisconsin in Milwaukee, and his M.A. in audiology 
at Northwestern University. In 1950 and 1951 he served as a clinical 
audiologist at the University of Wisconsin in Milwaukee, and from 1955 
to 1961 was director of the Hearing Clinic in the Oshkosh public schools. 


MISSOURI 


Washington University in St. Louis, Missouri, announced recently a 
number of faculty promotions including five staff members of Central 
Institute for the Deaf in St. Louis. 


Dr. Jerome R. Cox, Director of CID’s Electro-Acoustic Laboratory, 
was promoted to Professor of Electrical Engineering. 


Dr. Donald Eldredge, Director of the Physiology Laboratory in CID’s 
research department, is now a Research Associate Professor of 
Otolaryngology. 


Dr. Ira Hirsh, Assistant Director of Research and head of the Institute’s 
Psychology Laboratory, was made Professor of Psychology. 


Dr. Frank Kleffner, Associate Director of the Division of Speech Cor- 
rection and Pathology, was made Associate Professsor of Speech. 


Dr. Helen Lane, Principal of CID, was promoted to Professor of 
Education. 


VIRGINIA 


Dr. William J. Holloway has been appointed Superintendent of the 
Virginia State School at Hampton, Virginia. Dr. Holloway has a B.S. 
from Hampton Institute, took graduate work at the University of Michi- 
gan and Harvard University, and his Doctor of Education at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 


Dr. William Whitehead, who has been head of the Virginia school since 
1940, and Mrs. Whitehead, who has been Principal of the School since 
1940, have retired and are living in Washington, D. C. 
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OREGON 


B. J. Peck has been appointed Assistant Superintendent of the Oregon 
School for the Deaf. He was graduated from Southern State College, 
Magnolia, Arkansas, and was trained to teach the deaf at the Arkansas 
School for the Deaf in Little Rock under the Ford Foundation Program. 
He has a master’s degree from the University of Arkansas. 


TENNESSEE 


Dr. Freeman McConnell, formerly director of the Bill Wilkerson 
Hearing and Speech Center in Nashville, Tennessee, has been appointed 
Professor of Special Education at the University of Tennessee. Dr. 
McConnell will serve as an official consultant to the Tennessee School 
for the Deaf. The University of Tennessee, in affiliation with the 
Tennessee School for the Deaf, is one of the three southern schools co- 
operating with the Southern Regional Education Board in offering 
training to teachers of the deaf. Dr. McConnell received his Ph.D. 
in Audiology from Northwestern University. 


Be 


Now! 


CATHOLIC RELIGION TEXTS 
FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Written for children with language limi- 
tations — the deaf and retarded — by 
experts in education of the deaf, the four 
graded texts in this series are now avail- 
able to meet a nationwide demand. 
Many teachers are even using them in 
regular primary classes. Simple lan- 
guage, work sheets, pages to color and 
cut out, teacher’s guide, durably bound. 
Set of four, $6; single copies, $1.50. 
10% discount on orders for 24 or more 
copies. 


COME AND SEE 


(Vols. I, Il, III, and IV) 
by Marian C. Quinn 
Illustrated by Sister M. Syra, O.S.F. 


Order from 


Department of Special Services 
126 N. Desplaines St. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


WANTED 


Trained Primary and Intermediate 
Teacher Open in September, 1961. 
$4350-$6450 for B.A., $4650- 
$6650 for M.A, Additional salary 
allowance for 16-24 hours special 
training at accredited training 
center. 


NEBRASKA SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF 


3223 North 45th St. 
Omaha 4, Nebraska 


OTO-, RHINO-, 
LARYNGOLOGY 


A comprehensive monthly abstracting publication of Excerpta 
Medica covering the world’s medical literature in the widest sense. 
The material relating to the ear is classified under: Ear (external, 
middle ear, labyrinth capsule, internal ear); neurology in relation 
to oto-rhino-laryngology; hearing; hearing tests; hearing aids; 
audiometry; electro-acoustics; deafness; education of the deaf; 
social aspects; intracranial complications; endoscopy; allergy. 


430 pages, containing approximately 2300 abstracts a year 


PRICE: $17.00 a year 


EXCERPTA MEDICA FOUNDATION 


NEW YORK ACADEMY OF MEDICINE 
BUILDING, 
2 East 103rd Street, New York 29, N. Y. 
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HE Language Outline prepared by the members 

of the faculty at Central Institute for the Deaf, 
St. Louis, Mo., has been reprinted for the sixth 
time since it was originally published in the AMERICAN 
ANNALS OF THE Dear in September, 1950. Copies 
may be obtained for fifty cents. Orders may be 
sent to the AmpricAN ANNALS OF THE Drar, Gal- 
laudet College, Washington 2, D. C. 


Central Institute for the Deaf 


FOUNDED BY DR. MAX A. GOLDSTEIN 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children— Day and Residential — Preschool to 
High School. 


pr ppeocwer CORRECTION—Classes for children with aphasia and other defects 
of speech. 
Modern dormitories and equipment 
INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for hearing assessment, deafness prevention, 
auditory training, lipreading, speech defects, including aphasia, cleft palate, 
laryngectomy, stuttering, articulatory defects, voice disorders—children and adults. 
TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated with Washington University—leads to B.S 
and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. research degree—outstanding opportunities for 
practice. 
MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH IN SPEECH AND HEARING 
S. RICHARD SILVERMAN, Ph.D., Director 
HELEN S. LANE, Ph.D., Principal 
For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOUR) 


3 
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Membership 


THE CONVENTION OF 
AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS 
OF THE DEAF 


Information concerning membership in the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
may be obtained from the Treasurer of the Con- 
vention, Thomas Dillon, New Mexico School for 
the Deaf, Santa Fe, New Mexico. Annual mem- 
bership dues are $2.00. All teachers of the deaf 
in the United States and Canada are eligible for 


membership. Members of the Convention re- 


ceive a copy of the printed Proceedings of the 


Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf. 
Those desiring subscriptions to the American 
Annals of the Deaf should write to the Editor, 
Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D. C. The 
yearly subscription rate is $5.00. 
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Lutheran Institute for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ORAL HOME-SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF, HARD OF HEARING AND APHASIC-DEAF 
CHILDREN FROM THE AGE OF THREE— 
NURSERY THROUGH EIGHTH GRADE. 


ALL BUILDINGS MODERN AND FIREPROOF, 
HAVING BEAUTIFUL HOME-LIKE APPOINTMENTS. 


Twenty-Acre Campus within the City of 
Detroit with Wooded Park and Ample 


Playground Facilities. 


SMALL CLASSES — QUALIFIED TEACHERS — 
MODERN METHODS, CLASSROOMS and 
APPLIANCES. Individual and Group 
Hearing Aids, Visual Aids and Television. 


SWIMMING, TOBAGGANING, COMPETITIVE 
SPORTS WITH HEARING GROUPS, SCOUTING, 
and other recreational features. 


Pupils enrolled from all parts of the U.S. and 
Canada. — NOT RESTRICTED TO LUTHERANS. 
— All parents desiring for their children a 
thorough elementary education together with 
Christian guidance in a home-like environment 
should write the Director for further information. 


John A, Klein, Director, 6861 Nevada Ave., 
Detroit 34, Michigan 
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AUDITORY TRAINERS 


Models 33 & 31 


Completely portable battery operated individual units. 
Compact, self-contained, lightweight, rugged, reliable. 

These instruments are true binaural HIGH FIDELITY all transistor 
amplifiers engineered for the hard of hearing. 

Especially suitable for integrated classes. 


Model 33—Master Auditory Trainer 
for auditory training at its best! 
This deluxe model auditory trainer incor- 


porates three individual adjustments for each 
ear making it extremely versatile. 
Amplification can be “‘tailored’’ to the in- 
dividuals particular type of hearing loss. 
Gain Control—Up to 75 db acoustical gain. 


Maximum Output Control—limits maximum 

possible output SPL to value indicated on 
dial. Adjustable in 5 db steps from 105-135 db re O db 
SPL. 


Especially useful for recruitment cases. 


Frequency Response Control—attenuates frequencies be- 
low 1000 cps at any rate between 0-18 db/octave. 
All controls are calibrated in decibels. Size: 3” x 7” x 2”. 


Model 31—Auditory Trainer 


A portable economically priced binaural unit with dual 
volume and tone controls. 


75 db acoustical gain—135 db output re O db SPL. 


Two position tone control allows either flat frequency 
response or accentuates the high frequencies. 


Size: 
Both models of the EB Auditory Trainers are available with any one of three types of headsets. 


pe Type S headset Type HF Headset 


Under-the-chin Audiometer type 
Lightweight Dynamic 


Frequency response Frequency Response 
100-6500 cps. 100-8000 cps 


Type SI headset (not shown) consists of two individual hearing aid type receivers with wye 
cord—for use with earmolds—frequency response 100-6500 cps. Output 135 Db SPL. 


EB Auditory Trainers utilize mercury batteries which are leakproof and have extremely long 
life. With normal daily use these batteries will last approximately one year. 

Excellent free field pickup of radio or phonograph. 

These units have excellent directional discrimination. 

Quantity discounts available to schools and institutions. 

Send for descriptive literature. 


A Product of ... Eckstour Bros. 


1907 BEVERLY BOULEVARD e LOS ANGELES 57, CALIFORN:A 
Makers of Fine Auditory Equipment 
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“GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


@ For students whose loss of 
hearing makes it difficult 
for them to attend a college 

tor for students who can hear 

@ Four year course leading to 
the B.A. and B.S. degrees 


@ Two year course leading to 


ste = the degrees of Associate in 
ast: Arts or Associate in Applied 
Science 
each 
Preparatory Department 

in- Last year in senior high 
| school 
ae | GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 
lon OF EDUCATION 


) db ony, om, @ For graduate students with 
ee, normal hearing who are pre- 
paring to teach the deaf or 
\ Ae Gen positions in schools for the 
deaf 
One year course or four 
; summer sessions leading to 
duah | the degree of Master of 
Gs Science in Education 
One year course leading to 
WG the Professional Diploma in 
vision in Schools for the 
Deaf 
For counselors who wish a 
deeper understanding of the 
deaf and their problems 
Four-week orientation 
course 


THE KENDALL SCHOOL 
_ @ Elementary and Secondary 


a | HEARING AND SPEECH 
| CENTER 


ong 


@ Preschool 
Accreditation 
Gallaudet College is accredited by the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


For further information, write to The President, 
Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D. C. 
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ANSWERS 
CAMBCO YOUR 


NEED 


with a Better Aural Instrument 
for Every Training Purpose 


e Group or Individual e Binaural or Monaural 
e Recorded or Live 


MODEL 1450 
BINAURAL STEREOPHONIC GROUP TRAINER 


Two fully transistorized channels complete 


with dual microphones, stereophonic record 


player, dual amplifiers and earphones enable = 
the Model 1450 to very nearly duplicate the DE 
function of the normal ear in all phases of | 
perception and identification... with both live 
and recorded material. Ample AC power i 
reserve more than meets the needs of the 
profoundly deaf...power for 20 stations. Gh 
Snap-in modules for easy service. 
MODEL 951 (HAT) MODEL 1400 MODEL 902 (TTB) 
TRANSISTORIZED MONAURAL JUNIOR TRANSISTORIZED MONAU- TRANSISTORIZED TRUE BINAURAL 
TRAINER For home, public or RAL TRAINER For classroom or TRAINER For individual use in the FC 
classroom use. A portable, bat- home training. Printed circuitry of} ctassroom or home. Battery-pow- 
tery-powered individual amplifier. powered... operates one to ten ered, with maximum gain...mini- 
headsets . . . three-speed record ™um distortion. Lightweigh’, 
ae Write for descriptive brochure and player. portable. 
price list.. 
a MBCO, Inc. Dept. A 
ADDRESS | 
city ZONE STATE 
1222 Washington Blvd., Los Angeles 7, Califor iia 
Richmond 7-5131 
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SPEECH AND HEARING 


SCIENCE 
speech pathology 
audiology 


research in speech 
pathology,audiology, 
and experimental 
phonetics 


DEGREES 


B.A., M.A., Ph.D. 


GRADUATE 


assistantships 
scholarships 

U.S. office of 
vocational rehabilitation 
traineeships 

available 


FOR INFORMATION 


John E. Dietrich-Head 
Department of Speech 


Michigan State Uni- 
versity 


Eust Lansing, 
Michigan 


DEPT. OF SPEECH 


MSU 


MICHIGAN STATE 
UNIVERSITY 
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EVALUATION & TREAT- 


MENT CENTERS 


speech & hearing 
clinic 

dept. of speech 

michigan state 
university 


hearing & speech 
department 

ingham county medical 

rehabilitation center 

sparrow hospital 

Lansing, Michigan 


COMPLETE FACILITIES 


FOR TRAINING 


speech & hearing 
evaluation 

hearing aid selection 

speech & hearing 
therapy 


at both centers under 

supervision of staff 

members and medical 

consultants in speech 

and hearing science at 

michigan state 
university 


LABORATORIES 


facilitites for basic 

and applied research 
in speech pathology, 
experimental phonetics, 
experimental audiology 


} 
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WISCONSIN SCHOOL uses 
MELODY MASTER 


The IDEAL Auditory Training Equipment 


The WISCONSIN School for the Deaf at Delavan, Wis., uses MELODY MASTER®* to speed 
speech, language and academic training. 
With MELODY MASTER*, the IDEAL Auditory Training Equipment, it is easier for 


student and teacher because the sound is clear, distinct and NATURAL—makes 
every recitation a pleasure thus speeding results. 


This is the class of Mrs. Lucille (Neesam) Taylor enjoying a “family circle’’ recitatior 
They are seated in front of a well made circular table (built in the manual traini:.o 
shop). Note the Crystal Ball mike the teacher is wearing. Light in weight a:.a 
no clothing noise. 


Also in use, the latest development by MELODY MASTER*—the PERMADYNE* Ex- 
tended Range Dynamic Headphones with a wider, flatter frequency response and 
much greater power handling ability. (Write for catalog page.) 


Be sure to write for the new booklet ‘Auditory Training Develops the Habit of 
Hearing.” 


MELODY MASTER* MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


2149-51 WEST ROSCOE STREET CHICAGO 18, ILLINO S 
* Reg. U.S. Patent Office 
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NORTH CAROLINA SCHOOL uses 20 rooms 


MELODY MASTER* The IDEAL Auditory Training Equipment 


PHOTO COURTESY NCSD 


We salute Miss Bowers and the 19 other teachers at NCSD, the third largest School for 

the Deaf in the United States, who are using MELODY MASTER and proving that 

residual hearing, however small, may be developed into communicative skills, formerly 
considered possible only with the milder hearing losses. 


WHY WASTE TIME? 


If you as a teacher work without salary, your teaching time is still too 
valuable to waste with the various gadgets, gimmicks, miracle circuits, 
“howling successes,” mediocre and outmoded equipment, which does nothing 
except add to your frustration and that of the future citizens. With MELODY 
MASTER you have clear, distinct and NATURAL sound so necessary for 
better speech, better language in a fraction of the time. 

IN USE SINCE 1948! 


Many installations in use constantly since 1948 and still delivering sound 
with the “Quality that you can Hear,” a wide, flat frequency response, with 
minimum hum, noise and distortion so essential for lengthening the interest 
span. 

ASK FOR DEMONSTRATION! 
You are invited to bring any acoustically handicapped person and test 
the MELODY MASTER. 


Developed and manufactured by 
MELODY MASTER MANUFACTURING CO. 
2149-51 West Roscoe Street Chicago 18, Illinois 


Makers—PERMADYNE—Extended Range Dynamic Headphones and 
Living Presence Sound Systems. 


* Reg. U. S. Patent Office 
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CATALOGUE OF PUBLICATIONS 
ON THE EDUCATION AND WELFARE 
OF THE DEAF 


May be obtained free of charge 


by writing to the 


Editor 
AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF 
Gallaudet College 
Washington 2, D. C. 
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AUSTINE SCHOOL installs 


MELODY MASTER 


The IDEAL Auditory Training Equipment 


The modern and more efficient classroom at The Austine School, Brattleboro, Vt. The 
TALKING RAIL by MELODY MASTER*, combines the advantages of Individual Microphones; 
clear, distinct and NATURAL sound, plus comfortable listening with PERMADYNE* Dynamic 
Headphones with full binaural adjustment. 


EQUIP YOUR NEXT CLASSROOM 


like this one to conserve space, in addition to helping you speed speech and 
language training to a degree you never thought possible a few years ago. Comes 
complete with all wiring in the TALKING RAIL for long trouble-free performance. 


The name MELODY MASTER* is your assurance of top engineering, research and 
painstaking skill in fabrication of every item required for better speech, better 
language and better academic training. 


There is a unit designed for use in home or any size class in school. 
Write for new booklet ‘‘Auditory Training Develops the Habit of Hearing.” 


MELODY MASTER" MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2149-51 WEST ROSCOE STREET . CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 


* Reg. U.S. Patent Office 


RE.DY NOW! Catalog sheet describing PERMADYNE* Extended Range Moving Coil 
Dynamic Headphones. 
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AT LAST...AN EYEGLASS HEARING AID’ 


FOR SEVERE HEARING LOSSES... 


ZENITH 
DYNA-RANGE 
Monaural-Binaural 
A Gold Seal Series 
Hearing Aid 


and of course it’s a ZENITH 


Conventional hearing aid performance 


in a convenient eyeglass hearing aid! 


You probably have patients who prefer an 
eyeglass hearing aid to the conventional aid, 
but have been unable to get satisfactory per- 
formance from those available. Or they may 
require two instruments for the benefits of 
binaural hearing, which is more practical 
‘with an eyeglass hearing aid. For this group, 
and for those who now wear eyeglass hear- 
ing aids of insufficient power, Zenith has 
developed the new Dyna-Range...an eye- 
glass model hearing aid that has the power 
and frequency response of a conventional 
model. The Zenith Dyna-Range is possible 
because of a new, improved four-transistor 
power circuit, specially designed earphone, 
and “float-mounted” Permaphone.® 

Other features of the new Zenith Dyna- 
Range Hearing Aid include adjustable tem- 
ple bars and connectors ... combination 
volume control and on-off switch, and choice 
of black or mink colors. 


When you consider a Zenith Hearing Aid, 


ENITH 
“LIVING 


HEARING AIDS 


p—=FREQUENCY RESPONSE CHARACTERISTIC— 
DB 
w 0 
2 \ 
-10 
-20 
L 
= 
3 20 3.0 5.0 
KILOCYCLES PER SECOND 


Hearing Aid Division, Zenith Radio Corp., Dept. saw 
6501 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 35, Illinois 

Please send me the 
complete story about Name 
the newest Zenith 
“Living Sound’® aopagss 
Hearing Aids. 


Frequency response curve made with output into 2 cc. 
coupler through 1/2 in. of #11 tubing, with volume control 
pooh 40 db gain. Free field sound pressure input level 


Maximum Acoustic Gain ..............-- 61db+3db 
Maximum Acoustic Power Output......... 12: +3db 

ZM675 — 1.3 volts 
Weight with battery. o2., each active temple bar 


Note wide response of Dyna-Range, with better reproduc- 
tion of low tones. 

*User purchases lenses and frame, if needed, from his own 
eyeglass specialist. 


you can be assured your ts will ae — benefit pos- 
sible... the understanding, skilled Scsistence of Zenith dealers. . . instru: uality and per- 
formance — backed by the world leader in TV and radio.. . servicing facilities Sane | 


in the industry. 


ZONE STATE 


city 
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TROUBLE FREE AND STABLE OPERATION 
IS ASSURED BY SUCH DESIGN FACTORS 
AS THE FOLLOWING: 

Virtually shockproof and rugged circuitry achiev- 
able only with transistors permitting constant output 
— and accuracy of attenuator settings at all 

mes. 

Inherently stable oscillator circuit producing un- 
usually pure tones with low harmonic content. 

An efficient rapid acting tone interrupter which 
provides for tones which are free of clicks. 

Unique storage compartment which allows easy 
removal and replacement of double headset. 

An automatic battery replacement indicator which 
pt  iaaaaea warning before batteries need to be 
replaced. 


OVERALL FEATURES: 
Full range attenuator: accurate at all levels and 
quiet in operation. 
Full range frequency switch has 360° dial rotation. 
Tone interrupter reversal switch. 


No A.C. electrical connections needed; powered 
with low cost standard leak proof mercury batteries 
assuring over one year of heavy duty operation 
before battery replacement is required. 


1997 BEVERLY BOULEVARD 


A Product of . . . Eckstan Bros. 


AUDIOMETER 


ALL TRANSISTOR - PORTABLE 
Model 200 (Pat. Pend.) 


FOR THRESHOLD & SCREENING TESTS 


An instrument engineered for those who have need 
for a compact and lightweight audiometer designed 
according to ASA specifications. 


A highly compact all transistor basic audiometer 
designed for use in the field or office, combining ease 
of portability with all of the features and reliable per- 
formance expected in a full size audiometer. 


Incorporated within this audiometer are many ad- 
vanced features including an all transistor circuit. 
The audiometer itself is housed within a professional 
and attractive carrying case of which it is an integral 
part. 


Temperature stabilized circuitry assures accurate 
operation at all times. 

Group model permits multiple testing. 

Diagnostic model provides white noise masking 
plus bone conduction. 

Extremely low maintenance cost (Rugged and 
shockproof transistor circuit eliminates need for 
costly repairs). 

All aluminum case attractively finished. 

Complete with two approved type dynamic phones, 
headband, cords and batteries. 


SPECIFICATIONS: 


Attenuator Range:—10 to 100 db in 5 db steps. 

Frequency Range: Eleven frequencies; 125-8000 CPS. 
including mid-frequencies. 

Power Source: Popular type mercury batteries. 

Frequency Accuracy: Within 2% of specified fre- 


quency. 

—— Accuracy: Within 1.5 db of indicated 
levels. 

Tone Interrupter: Total rise and decay time; approx. 


.1 sec. 
Dimensions: 7 x 914” x 414" (when closed). 
Weight: 5 Ibs. complete. 


Model 200 . $285 
Model 200G, (with Group Outpuf) ...................... $300 
Model 200MB (with White Noise 

Masking & Bone Conduction) ........................ $335 


LOS ANGELES 57, CALIFORNIA 


Makers of Fine Auditory Equipment 
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Back Issues of 
the Annals Wanted 


We have orders for back issues of the American 
Annals of the Deaf which we are unable to fill be- 
cause the supply of some numbers has been ex- 
hausted. We need copies of the following back 
numbers. The Annals will pay the express charges 
to anyone sending in the following back issues, 
or any back issues. 


October, 1847 

e All copies for 1848, 

e 1849, 1850, 1851, 1852, 
% 1853, 1854, 1855, 1856, 
1857, 1858, 1859, 1860, 
1861, 1868, 1869 
October, 1870 

April, 1892 

January, 1895 

April, 1895 

January, 1906 

September, 1906 

September, 1907 

January, 1908 

May, 1909 

September, 1909 
November, 1909 

May, 1910 


May, 1912 
September, 1915 
January, 1953 
September, 1953 
September, 1954 
September, 1955 
March, 1956 
January, 1957 
September, 1957 
November, 1957 
January, 1958 
March, 1958 
January, 1959 
March, 1959 
May, 1959 
September, 1959 
November, 1959 
January, 1960 
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ABSTRACTS 


The “EssentiaL PuBLicaTIon” for spe- 
cialists in the speech and hearing field. 


Designed to keep you abreast of devel- 
opments and progress in the speech and 
hearing field throughout the world. 


Designed for the clinician—researcher 
—educator. 


: BREADTH OF COVERAGE 


e Abstracts of current world literature 
from over 200 scientific, educational 
and technical journals. 


major allied abstracting services. 


| ae e Abstracts from foreign as well as 
English publications. 


e Abstracts from all significant publi- 


AREAS OF COVERAGE 


dsh Abstracts is a quarterly journal established to provide within a single 
cover comprehensive and current coverage in the areas of: 


SPEECH PATHOLOGY / SPEECH CORRECTION / AUDIOLOGY 
Voice SciENcE / EXPERIMENTAL PHONETICS / PsYCHOACOUSTICS 
EDUCATION OF THE Dear / and other areas 


Published by 
DEAFNESS SPEECH AND HEARING PUBLICATIONS 


An organization founded by 
The American Speech and Hearing Association and Gallaudet College 


Subscription Order Form 
| DEAFNESS SPEECH AND HEARING PUBLICATIONS 

c/o American Speech and Hearing Association 
; 1001 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Subscription Rates: Special reduced rate of $5.00 per year for members of the 
| 
following organizations. (Please check your membership.) 


Joo American Speech and Hearing Association _........ American Instructors of the Deaf 
Joo Alexander Graham Bell Association for the _....... Conference of Executives of American 
Deaf Schools of the Deaf 


Non-member subscription rates: United States $8.00 per year Foreign $8.50 per year 


rig 

this field from 

: 

| 
| 
| | 
| 
| Please print 
| 

bill me _........Check enclosed (dsh ABSTRACTS is a quarterly publication) | 
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Introducing a New Automatic 
Suppressor Circuit Designed 
for Sensori-Neural Losses* 


(*Including recruitment cases) 


in the new 


WIDEX 
A. U. 


(Adjustable Undistorted Peak) 


Model # 14 


Thanks to the entirely new WIDEX A.U.P. (Adjustable Un- 
distorted Peak) system, individuals with sensori-neural problems 
involving a reduced threshold of pain can now be fitted so as 
to control the output of the hearing aid to conform with their 
own individual hearing needs. 


The WIDEX A.U.P. system incorporates five transistors and 
one transformer. This new engineering concept automatically 
and immediately levels all excessive sound without distortion 
and without time delay. 


Information as well as a technical booklet which will be a 
valuable addition to your library available upon request. 


HALHEN INC. 
36-14 Eleventh Street, Long Island City 6, N. Y. 
EXeter 2-6020 
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of ot Amerlean Schools for the Deaf 


Founpen 1868), 


STANDING COMMERTEES 


PARENT EDUCATION 


‘D. O’Coxnor, Chairman, ::.Lexington School for the Deaf, New York, N. 
nund B. Boatner.............,Ameriean Schoo) for the Deaf, West Hartford, Conn. 
4 8B. Craig.............. Western Pennaylvania School for the Deaf, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
James HoGalloway........ School for the Deaf, Rocheste:, N. Y. 
‘Frances Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
Hugo F. ‘Sthool for the Deaf, Berkeley, Calif. 
and Associate Editor, American Annals of. the Desf” 


oun Advisory Committee American Annals of the Deaj 


CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
B. Boatner, American School for the Deaf, West. Hartford, Conn. 
North Carolina Scheol for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 
ess Qalitorni® Sehool for the Deaf, Berkeley, Calif. 
MeChure Clure, President...... Conference of Executives of American Schools 
: for the Deaf, Indiana School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Ind. 


AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF 


mR Ohio Schoo! for the peel, Columbus,. Ohio 
Tennessee School forthe Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Joe Fe Virginia, School for the Deaf, Staunton, Va. 
Richard Calif. 


Ray School ack tor the Desf, Riverside, 
President. Ingtruc or Deaf 
Colorado School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


AMBRICAN ANNALS OP THE DBAP 
‘Powrie Docter, College, Washington, D. C. 
D, Robert Frisina, Associate te Editor ....)..,......Gullaudet College, Washington, D.C. 


Editorial Staff 1847-1961 


Leguard’ Mf, Eletad, M.A., LL.D. 1045-1948 


ASSISTANT EDITORS 
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The Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf 
Founpep 1868 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Edgar L. Lowell, Chairman ......cccccscocscescscesecccosesccccesse John Tracy Clinic, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Edward R. Abernathy .......ccscecccceccessesvsssecseseesscess+« Ohio School for the Deaf, Columbus, O. 
Richard G. Brill ..........cccccceccsccseessessessseeeees California School for the Deaf, Riverside, Calif. 
D. Robert Frisina .........ccscecccoscececcncscecccscseccesessesseee Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
June Miller .:........c..ccescceeeveseaseeees University of Kansas Medical Center, Kansas City, Kansas 


LEGISLATION 


George T. Pratt, Chairman ...........0seee+e+ee+ «+++ Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass. 
Leonard M. Elstad Gallaudet College, Washisgton, D. C. 
Marshall S. Hester ..........cseessseseeeseeessssse+ New Mexico School for the Deaf, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
Bvelyn Stahlem Bennett School, Los Angeles, Calif. 


PROGRAM 


Hugo Schunhoff, Chairman .........0cceeeeeseeseeeeesees California School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Calif. 
Bam B,. Craig .........sccseeesseeccessecessees Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Tohn F. Grace Texas School for the Deaf, Austin, Tex. 
Btanley D. Roth ........ccsesccveccceneccesceereesceseecesess Kansas School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kansas 
Lewis B. Wahl .........0sessssecssecsesesverssersessscseseceeeeeses Gallaudet Day School, St. Louis, Mo. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Lloyd A. Ambrosen, Chairman ......0.eses00se+see0eeees Maryland School for the Deaf, Frederick, Md. 
Nathan P, Harris ..........cccecccsncceccsccsscesecscvectssessssees Morace Mann School, Roxbury, Mass. 
Kenneth F. Huff .........cscscccscceccssesesseseseessseess Wisconsin School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wis. 
Robert Tegeder .......ccccceccsccceseccccesscessscssesesesesesee Utah School for the Deaf, Ogden, Utah 
Virginia School for the Deaf, Staunton, Va. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Joseph G. Demeza, Chairman .........0060++ Ontario School for the Deaf, Belleville, Ont., Canada 
Virgil W. Epperson ...........csseeeeeeseseeesses+es Washington School for the Deaf, Vancouver, Wash. 
John A. Klein .....ccccsscccerccccesseccccesercssesessoesss Lutheran School for the Deaf, Detroit, Mich. 


STATISTICS 


Edward W. Tillinghast, Chairman ..........0+++++e0s+s+++es» Arizona Sehool for the Deaf, Tucson, Ariz. 
William Bragner ...........scccsscevessesecsssesscseseseceess Beverly School for the Deaf, Beverly, Mass. 
W. Lloyd Graunke ...........ccccceescessses «ss. Tennessee School for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Charles B. Grow ........sccccscceceevcecessvcnsssrscesecsses Mentucky School for the Deaf, Danville, Ky. 
Arthur 8S, Myklebust ..............0.2++se++s0+s+. South Dakota School for the Deaf, Sioux Falls, S. D. 


TEACHER TRAINING AND CERTIFICATION 


Howard M. Quigley, Chairman ..........0+s+00+++s+++s+ Minnesota School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 
George T. Pratt ..........cccccsceescceseseeseeeeseeeess Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass. 
Roy G, Parks .........sceccccncccseccccesevccessscceesss Arkansas School for the Deaf, Little Rock, Ark. 
Richard G. Brill .......ccscccosescsecssessecevereeeesees California School for the Deaf, Riverside, Calif. 
Irving 8. Fusfeld. Oalifornia School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Calif. 
TJohn Grace School for the Deaf, Austin, Tex. 
Hugo F, Schumhoff ...........s0seecessserseceeeeeeseeseess California School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Calif. 
_ Ben E. Hoffmeyer ...........sceecseeseeeeeeses+ North Carolina School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 
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